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MUTSUHITO THE GREAT 

BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GEIFFIS 



What manner of man was the late Emperor of Japan? 
What was his real personality? Have we any means of 
knowing? 

Cardinal Newman declared that the true index, the surest 
key to a man's real character, lay in his personal letters. 
What had been written during life from youth to old age, 
and in each case while the future was as yet unknown, con- 
stituted the best revelation of the real man. 

In Japanese human history a poem takes the place of a 
personal epistle. In its two forms, the seventeen and the 
thirty-one syllable stanza is the offhand expression of fugi- 
tive thought, of impulse, emotion, deep conviction, or set 
purpose. Nothing so mirrors and photographs a man's life 
as do these hokku and tenlca of a cultivated son of Nippon. 
In this national habit, fixed by twelve centuries of refined 
custom, Mutsuhito the Great excelled. In continuity and 
in volume of production he was a leader. There is no veil 
or mystery as to what the one hundred and twenty-third 
Emperor of " the line from ages eternal " thought and 
felt. Opinions may differ as to the measure or the quality 
of his statesmanship, his literary culture or intellectual 
ability, or the amount of his actual participation in the de- 
tails of politics or administration. The judgment of aliens, 
according as they have sight or insight, may vary in their 
estimation of the late Mikado's capacity. 

Yet, we repeat, concerning his inmost thoughts there ex- 
ists an infallible mirror. With these verses before him, 
one may almost claim the use of a spiritual prism and 
throw against the screen of reality a spectrum of Mutsuhito 's 
inner life. As the critic, who is familiar with the workings 
of the Japanese mind, studies even a few of these thousands 
of " winged words," penned between boyhood's days and 
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the last year of life, he beholds the bright lines of elemental 
tastes, fancies, moving sympathies, and compelling convic- 
tions. Be it the importunate and sleep-dispelling mosquito 
of August or the piercing frost of February, the occasion 
makes the Imperial pen and paper meet. The result shows 
fellow-feeling with the rice farmer in the valley or the soldier 
in Manchuria. It is not the impersonality of the Mikado that 
endears him to his people; it is rather his actual human 
heart. This is easily discernible by the X-ray of popular 
insight, and it accounts for that absolute trust of the people 
in their ruler, which gives the nation its astonishing unity 
and moral strength. Against the impersonality of Buddh- 
ism, Bushido, and the secrecy of the " Government," Nature 
takes her sufficient revenge. 

In all the world the method and spirit of Wa-Galcu, or 
Japanese verse, are unique. In detecting character these 
stanzas equal finger-prints in value. A Japanese of the 
Japanese, Mutsuhito clung to the old culture of Yamato as 
passionately as he loved nature. The pine and snow, crane 
and tortoise, ocean wave and foam bell, the tender verdure 
or the golden ripeness of the rice-fields, the splendor of the 
crimson maples, and the glory of the chrysanthemum en- 
thralled him. Yet along with this went a love of his people, 
a delight in their triumphs, a desire to share both their 
joyous achievements or their piercing sorrows, that made 
Mutsuhito one of the truest Pater Patriae who ever received 
that title coveted by the great. Sympathy with the nation 
as a family was the dominant note — an emotion translated 
into action by a frugal, at times an abstemious life, in order 
to pour from his private purse instant and unstinted relief 
to the needy. The hundreds of instances of his generosity 
to the victims of flood, famine, disease, and war were crowned 
in 1911 by his gift of $1,500,000, now augmented by his 
wealthy subjects, moved by Imperial example, to nearly 
$10,000,000 for the sick poor of his realm. Whatever the 
channels — Buddhist, Shinto, Christian — the Emperor's hand 
withheld not its gift. Like oil poured from vessel to vessel, 
the grace of the gift seems finer as the object of favor in- 
creases in distance from the narrow life of the old Kyoto 
court. I remember when Christianity was banned as " the 
accursed sect," but Mutsuhito has helped with money and 
kind words its Y. M. C. A. and its orphanages. 

Some Power greater than Orient or Occident, or both, or- 
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dered it that in the palace at Kyoto on November 3, 1852 — 
almost on the day that Millard Fillmore, the true author of 
the peaceful armada to Japan, gave orders to Perry to sail — 
the child Mutsuhito should be born. Of archaic name, mean- 
ing gentleman, even as that of his son, the coming Emperor, 
Yoshi Hito means Good Man, and without Gentile cognomen, 
the man who was to lead Japan into world-life, was born in 
what was politically a prison. Six centuries of the domina- 
tion of the soldier meant for the people eclipse of social 
freedom and for the Mikado occultation and exile. The 
mailed hand that terrorized all Japan, but held also nearly 
three hundred barons in check, was that of the Shogun in 
Yedo, the far-away East of palanquin days. In Kyoto over- 
shadowing the " palace," which had little then to suggest 
anything " Imperial," was Nijo castle, ever garrisoned by 
the military dictator's troops from Yedo. Like a hedge of 
steel, this citadel was further reinforced by a circle of 
daimios, or barons loyal to the Shogun, or of his own kin, 
whose castles and domains ring-forced the sacred city. It 
was thus made possible to maintain duarchy, and impossible, 
while Japan was isolated from the world, for any powerful 
feudatory or a combination of castle lords to seize the per- 
son of the Mikado. To possess this vital center of religion 
and government, the fountain of all honor and the motor 
in all the history of Japanese politics, was the ambition ever 
cherished by the daring; yet the problem seemed insoluble. 
Until the coming of the alien, the situation seemed fixed for 
all time. 

Nevertheless, a new world, seen only by students with pro- 
phetic eye, was dawning. The dynamite of ideas was, even 
in 1852, ready to rend the rock of ages of precedent. Over 
a century previous to Perry, the scholar Mabuchi turned 
from office and emolument, choosing poverty and laborious 
days, to carry on those researches into history and to pub- 
lish those immortal books that resulted in the revival of the 
primeval faith, Shinto (or the Pathway of the Gods). Apart 
from the religious force generated, a new universe of ideas 
was opened to the patriot out of which has grown the modern 
State, the Mikado being the center of the forces that have 
lifted Japan to the place of a world power. It was a 
scholar's movement that has issued in the elevation of the 
Mikado to a place of eminence never dreamed of by his 
ancestors, that has secured alliance with Great Britain and 
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hung the Mikado's chrysanthemum banner of golden brocade 
in Windsor Chapel among the insignia of the world's oldest 
order of Bushido or Knighthood. It was what the scholars 
taught that enabled an army of peasants to humble China 
and to tame Eussia. Perry did but touch the button to ex- 
plode a force long generating when his anchor-chains rattled 
at Uraga in February, 1853. 

In the glorious coup d'etat of 1867, in which a handful 
of long-planning heroes — fifty-five in all, for I knew them 
every one — broke the net and hedge of centuries and secured 
the divine person of the boy-Mikado as the infallible motor 
of their new statecraft, there were men of many grades: 
palace nobles inside the court, Sanjo and Iwakura, and a 
few daimios or castle lords — my master, Echizen, being one 
of them — were the leaders. Yet the real work of construc- 
tion was done by able young men of inferior rank, half of 
them trained by the American missionary Verbeck, one 
survivor, Count Okuma, being with us to-day. 

What lions stood in the path of the brave young knights? 
What fears evoked in the minds of the men of subtler in- 
sight! Eussia, always first; Great Britain, with her record 
in India; the France of Louis Napoleon — what would they 
do? None of these wanted an Asiatic nation to rise to 
equality. The United States did and showed its feeling. 

The first problem was how to prevent Satsuma, or any 
other powerful clan, from seizing the power and monopoliz- 
ing results; the second was to accept and sign the old 
treaties; the third was to create what did not exist — a na- 
tional army, navy, and treasury; the fourth to sweep away 
feudalism; the fifth to equip Japan with the facilities of a 
modern State, including steamships, railways, and tele- 
graphs; the sixth to invite from abroad the aid of expert 
foreign assistants; and by making "the glory of Japan 
shine beyond the seas," to obtain the world's recognition. 

Where on earth, in 1868, was there a place so significant 
and appropriate for the taking of the Imperial Oath to carry 
out these grand designs save in the old Nijo Castle, now 
empty of its Yedo garrison, which had been defeated in battle 
by unarmored men of the new age equipped with American 
rifles and drilled in Scott's and Hardee's tactics? So the 
boy Mikado, now fifteen years old, leaving his gold-fishes, 
ponds, and gardens, his playmates and his riding-masters, 
came into the historic Nijo Castle. There amid ceremonies 
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and circumstances as significant as when Imperial Germany, 
three years later, was proclaimed from French Versailles, 
Mutsuhito took that Charter Oath, of which the Constitu- 
tion of 1889 and Japan's development, even until to-day, 
are but the evolution. Yuri, the statesman who penned the 
words sworn, gave me long ago an autograph copy of the 
document of 1868. As matter of fact, twenty-one years 
elapsed before the Constitution was matured and proclaimed. 
Meanwhile Shinto and an irresponsible ministry were made 
engines of government. 

With all the joyous elan of youth, Mutsuhito emerged 
from cloistered seclusion into the wonderful world awaiting 
him. Happily Ito, who, back from Europe, had passed the 
scrutiny of the spies of Tedo government at Yokohama, had 
reached Kyoto and could, act as easy interpreter of both 
word and ideas. So, breaking all precedent, the British 
and American envoys were invited to the palace. Despite 
the terrific onset of two fanatics, who in the narrow streets, 
with their double-handed swords, killed or wounded a dozen 
British men and horses, the envoys reached the palace and 
Mutsuhito looked upon the pale and hairy faces of the Outer 
Country men. Even more was he delighted, in those palan- 
quin days, when taken to the sea, to stand upon a ship's 
deck. Then came marriage to a daughter of the land and 
one of immemorial line, whose nobility of rank and descent, 
high as these are, seem, in the perspective of over forty 
years, to be dwarfed by her superb womanhood and wifely 
devotion. Despite the anguished wail of old residents still 
believing in both the divinity and the deity of the Emperor, 
with opposition, amounting almost to armed violence against 
his escort, Mutsuhito made the journey to Yedo, henceforth 
named Tokyo and to be the seat of government. 

It was a poor welcome from the foreign ministers that the 
young Emperor received. No foreign legations then had 
their seat in Tokyo, nor for years except the one flying the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Having lived in the interior in Echizen's castle, where I 
saw feudalism in operation, its glory and its fall, I reached 
Tokyo shortly after His Majesty had returned with his bride. 
There were then only a dozen or two foreigners in the city, 
mostly connected with the Imperial University. I remem- 
ber how happy this young man of eighteen, master of thirty- 
two millions (now sixty-five millions), with a fuzzy upper 
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lip, of a Malay cast of countenance, fairly proportioned, 
and taller than the average of his countrymen, looked as he 
rode about the city or visited the old places of historic inter- 
est or the new seats of modern activity. The man prevailed 
over the god, and the hedge of divinity seemed to be often 
breached by human curiosity. When near foreign ladies he 
took a good, satisfying view, and from his carriage nodded to 
us near by, as if we were the guests he delighted to honor. 
The mystery play and humbuggery of pretensions to the 
divine and even to deity, which fanatical Shintoists would 
still keep up, suffered many a jostle. When Mr. William 
H. Seward had an interview with Mutsuhito, the Son of 
Heaven had to be afterward cleansed with lustrations and 
possibly fumigated to neutralize the contagion. Now the 
Emperor of all the Mppons can shake hands with an alien 
without defilement. Let the Japanese remember that scholar- 
ship created the modern prestige of the Mikado, and be- 
ware lest too soon critical learning puncture the bubble of 
any claim to divinity, as it well can do. 

In the palace audience of 1872, one of several which I 
enjoyed, Mutsuhito was arrayed in flowing crimson and 
white robes and wore a black cap with a lofty ribbon or up- 
right feather of fluted gold. When Ito and Okubo had 
rushed to completion the railway from Tokyo to Yokohama, 
and, for the first time in all history, four merchants in the 
cbeap clothes prescribed by sumptuary laws, instead of 
groveling on hands and knees, actually stood in the presence 
of Majesty, the Emperor again, but for the last time 
in public, wore the ancient costume. After that event 
Mutsuhito donned modern dress. 

Satsuma, national unity, sovereignty, and reconstruction 
were the problems confronting the young Emperor. In 
Kyoto, when only eleven years old, he had seen war-fires, 
cannonading, and bloody fighting when the Choshiu men at- 
tempted to storm the city against the Yedo garrison, hoping 
to seize the Imperial prize. Now the dread fear was of the 
even more warlike clan, Satsuma. In the Tokyo of 1872- 
1873 our daily feast consisted of these rumors of reaction, 
of " the return of the Shogun to power," or of Satsuma 's 
determination to " drive out the bad counselors of the young 
Emperor." When the clansmen from the south, fierce of 
mien, scowling at foreigners, and with their long swords 
restless in their crimson scabbards, filled the streets of 
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Tokyo, one felt that a Smith & Wesson in one 's breast pocket 
was a friend indeed. What terror there was in the palace it 
is useless to deny when, in 1874, the Satsuma men, who virtu- 
ally dominated the army and navy, defied the Government 
and sailed to Formosa, invading territory then claimed by 
China. Such apparent lawlessness seemed to paralyze the 
cabinet. For several days the young Emperor sat alone 
at the council table save with one member, who himself told 
me of the incident. Nevertheless, when Formosa was 
reached, and the savage head-hunters, who had driven off 
with bloodshed American and German marines and sailors, 
were soundly thrashed, Okubo the lion-hearted was sent 
alone to Peking. There, with Mutsuhito's backing, he re- 
fused to discuss the matter even at the risk of war, accord- 
ing to Chinese dogma, but only in obedience to international 
law. Japan won thus her first case at the world's tribunal, 
and China paid indemnity. Yet was not Satsuma satisfied, 
nor until, in 1877, after seven months' fighting and 
the loss of twenty thousand lives — Saigo, the leader, com- 
mitting hara-kiri — was this element of trouble eliminated. 
Peasant lads, in the new national army, had been matched 
against the most famous swordsmen and Samurai of Japan, 
and won. No sublimer sight was ever seen in the land than 
when the conquering but silent regiments, without beat of 
drum or sound or sight of exultant triumph, marched to 
their barracks in Tokyo. Yet those bayonets of the infantry, 
nicked, bent, or broken, told the story. Against sectionalism 
and aristocracy, in the crossing of steel, the nation and 
the common man had won. To-day the most striking monu- 
ment in the Mikado's capital is a colossal bayonet set up- 
right on a pedestal. After Saigo and his host, it was craven 
folly to fear Chinese or Russian. 

Yet herein, brilliant as a meteor, steady as a sunbeam, 
shines the splendor of Mutsuhito's dominating trait of 
character — forgiveness. Sorrowing that this former friend 
and adviser had lifted up sword against him, Mutsuhito's 
charity quickly healed the wounds of war. To-day, as for 
nearly thirty years past, the great Saigo — sword of the 
revolution of 1868, as Okubo was its brain, Kido its pen, and 
Ito its heir — stands in bronze. Yet the effigy is not of a 
soldier in uniform or a statesman in civic dress, but rather 
the Saigo of loyal days, when, pretending to be a rustic 
hunter only, over the hills he loved to roam, with gun and 
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dog, blinking the scrutiny of spies while dreaming of the 
future of the Mikado 's supremacy. 

Nor was this the only instance of Imperial clemency. 
Again and again has Mutsuhito forgiven, personally wel- 
comed, and appointed to high office men once in arms against 
his loyal soldiers. Pretenders to the throne, rebels, in- 
surgents, figureheads of the factions of sedition, now sit at 
the banquet. The old Shogun Keiki, invited long ago back 
to Tokyo and made a prince of the Empire, illustrates in hale 
old age Mutsuhito 's " charity to all and malice to none." 
Looking at the heart, knowing the limits of light and knowl- 
edge, and setting these against the technical offense, the 
Emperor knew how to gain devoted servants and passionate- 
ly loyal friends, thus uniting the nation. One of his own 
poems bids the national soldier ever to strike hard for his 
country, but never in hate; and when the victory is won 
to love his foe and minister to him. 

Again, most signally this Imperial man's tenacity of 
friendship has been repeatedly shown. Japanese ivy is both 
beautiful and adherent. How often has the Mikado's heart 
been tortured as he stood in loneliness between memories 
of a sword-gashed friend and the pool of his life-blood. The 
friends of his youth, these Elder Statesmen, were not only 
wise counselors, honored and beloved, but toward them 
the Emperor had almost a filial reverence. Yet how ghastly 
the list of the assassinated or the wounded! Omori, Mori, 
Okubo, Ito, and others less known abroad, slain outright! 
Iwakura saved only by a fall at night into the water of the 
castle moat! Okuma, with but one leg, maimed by a dyna- 
mite bomb! Yet in no case was the will of the Emperor 
changed by plots or murder. In every instance Mutsuhito 
at once heaped posthumous honors on his servant and 
raised to a higher grade of nobility the family of the victim. 
To those who survived murderous attack he gave every 
outward sign of Imperial favor. Did Komura — my pupil 
during three years — before the Russians at Portsmouth 
score the triumph really desired by statesmen, winning point 
by point the treaty that fixes Japan permanently on the 
Asian continent? "What booted the rage of the mob, fed 
on yellow journalism, or even the bitterness of military 
men over the verdict — " No indemnity "I Against vows 
of death and schemes of conspirators Mutsuhito sent his 
servant telegrams of congratulation. The Imperial carriage 
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and livery, with the Emperor 's bodyguard at the dock, await- 
ing the envoy from America, followed by immediate audience 
before the throne, calmed the popular storm and sheathed the 
assassin's dirk. "When in 1900 the new treaties which re- 
stored full sovereignty to Japan went into effect, foreigners 
feared. Twelve years have shown the vanity of their fore- 
bodings. One word from Mutsuhito, asking his people to be 
true to their traditions of politeness, settled the matter. 

Herein lies the inmost secret of Mutsuhito 's strength, 
revealing how he swayed the national heart as the wind bends 
the forest trees. He won the loyalty of his servants and 
his people by calling them back to ancient and cherished 
ideals, showing them his own heart also. Never dazzled by 
brute strength or mere force, military or personal, he dis- 
cerned and rewarded the finer strength of civic virtue. Here 
is one of his own mind-revealers, his stanza on loyalty : 

" There is no second way whereby to show 
The love of Fatherland. 

Whether one stand 
A soldier under arms, before the foe, 
Or stay at home, a peaceful citizen, 
The way of loyalty is still the same." 

One may truly assert that this unf eudal, this un-Confucian, 
this un-Buddhist Emperor of Japan never hated an enemy 
or forsook a friend. 

Let the future biographers, native or foreign, tell of 
Mutsuhito 's statesmanship, his undoubted political ability, 
and his power to decide for national action in great crises. 
The material is abundant, and the events, in this the longest- 
known reign in Japanese history, are many. All the great 
documents of the Meiji era, whatever their literary dress 
or whoever be their penman, are from Mutsuhito 's brain 
and heart. The three of supreme importance are, of course, 
the Charter Oath, the Constitution of 1889, and the Rescript 
on Education. In both style and matter the last of these 
belongs to the world's deathless literature. 

They who see in Mutsuhito only a nominal ruler, who 
reigned but did not govern, do not know history nor the 
secrets of the palace. Besides a daily diligence in public 
business that was new to Japan, the final debate in every 
case, between the giants in opposition, was held before the 
throne. Where in 1876 the war party, led by Saigo, clamored 
for instant invasion of Korea to avenge insults, and Okubo, 
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who saw that to fight then meant playing into the hands of 
Russia, led the opponents, Mutsuhito decided in favor of 
diplomacy and peace. The olive branch, sent on a peaceful 
armada modeled on the Perry plan, won for Korea that only 
independence she ever had. Later on the debates upon the 
provisions of the Constitution lasted four months. When 
the wild individualism of able party leaders threatened both 
the stability of constitutional government and paralysis of 
national development, Mutsuhito 's personal remonstrance 
transformed vagrant ambition and anarchic egotism into 
loyalty and patriotism. When deadlock between cabinet 
and diet or between the two Houses menaced the nation's 
life, Mutsuhito wielded wisely his reserved powers, and the 
Japanese Constitution — the hope of all Asia — sent the ship 
of State on a sure voyage of progress. 

To this or that favorite statesman, native or alien writer 
(usually the latter) may give the title of the " Bismarck of 
Japan," and other more or less dazzling epithets may cling 
to men who happen to be known abroad; but the simple 
fact remains that behind them all stood this quiet, forceful 
man, who knew his servants and the limits and possibilities 
of himself and his Empire. His strength lay in choosing and 
appraising men. No ruler in Europe or Asia between 1890 
and 1912 could excel Mutsuhito in this discernment of ability 
and character. I fear not the assertion that in all his direct 
appointments his judgment was unerring. 

Mutsuhito feared not to let his trusted servants, in peace 
or war, have a free hand. How well Ito and Togo, for 
example, knew this ! Mutsuhito never meddled with details 
unless imperatively necessary. He led the leaders. No 
wonder that the naval hero of Tsushima ascribed the sole 
glory of victory " to the virtue of the Emperor's ancestors." 
In the light of Oriental piety, no greater compliment could 
be paid to Mutsuhito himself. One always blesses a son 
through his parents and forebears. It is fixed custom. 

Yet what were all Mutsuhito 's solid character and patent 
abilities compared with the traits of his common humanity? 
Greater morally than his abolition of feudalism and of extra- 
territoriality, or the victories over the sort of European 
diplomacy that would keep Japan subject — with such 
episodes as the direct offer, in 1868, of armed intervention 
against his Government by the France of Louis Napoleon; 
or, later, the convoy by a German war-clad of an infected 
vol. cxcti. — no. 682 22 
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vessel in defiance of Japan's hygienic laws; or Russia's 
seizure with bloodshed of Tsu Island in 1861 — was Mutsu- 
hito's emancipation proclamation, as noble as Lincoln's. I 
lived in Japan when nearly one million of the Emperor's 
subjects were outside the pale of humanity and reckoned 
as Hi-nin (not human). Victims of age-old religious pre- 
scription or outcast from obscure social reasons, these fol- 
lowers of despised occupations, butchers, leather-workers, 
handlers of corpses, and so forth, suffered under a caste 
ban as cruel as that of India. Scarcely could I get a stu- 
dent, or even a dog, to go with me through their villages. 
To-day soldiers as brave as ever fought under the sun ban- 
ner — I have the testimony from Kuroki's own lips — and 
men of wealth, light, and leading are among these " New 
Commoners." Once cut down by swashbucklers as vermin 
— as I witnessed — they now enrich the nation with unsus- 
pected talent. Yet how few writers on Japan know of the 
Imperial edict that made these people citizens ! 

Conceive, if you can, of the vast moral strength that comes 
to a people who place implicit confidence in their ruler, 
and you have the secret of invincible Japan of the Meiji 
era dating from 1868. He who might have blocked or hin- 
dered the movement toward national unity and renascence, 
which began a century and a half before Perry's advent, not 
only led it, but became its chief motor and constant rein- 
forcement. Mutsuhito had ever the open mind to choose the 
needed good. 

Whatever the future may reveal of the political ethics or 
the national purposes of the Japanese, the example and 
inspiration of Mutsuhito will long purify and perdure. His 
life is a beacon and standard. Whatever social outworkings 
from within or dangers from without may menace Everlast- 
ing Great Japan, Mutsuhito 's heart-thought of January 1. 
1904, penned in view of the impending Russian storm, will 
serve as the nation's watchword : 

" The ancient pine-trees on the mossy rocks 
Stand fast against all storms; their roots are strong 
And deeply bedded in the heart of earth. 
So shall Heaven bless our land with rooted peace, 
To stand unshaken 'midst the shock of time, 
'Midst jarring tumults and all outward foes." 

William Elliot Gkiffis. 



